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A Pope’s Peace Memorial. 


By the Contessina Lisa Scopoli. 


. HREE years ago the late Pope Benedict XV entrusted 
' the architect Armando Brasini with the carrying out of 

a scheme worthy for its size and importance of a Pope 
of the Renaissance. He wanted a great basilica to be raised 
to St. James—his patron saint—and to the four Evangelists, 
as a thanksgiving for the re-establishment of peace among the 
peoples. Peace had been his chief aim in life, and to the same 
Providence 
seemed to meet his wishes in the shape of an offering of a large 
piece of ground from a building company, who had undertaken 
to build the new quarter of the Parioli, in Rome, beyond Villa 
Borghese. 


ideal he wished to link his memory after death. 


This company, probably urged more by pious zeal 
than by a reasonable wish to enhance the attractiveness and 
the economic value of the new quarter through a church which 
was to be.one of the greatest artistic and religious events in 
the Catholic world of our days, offered to the Pope an area 
worth about one million lire. 

To give reality to his dream, the Pope chose a young artist 
whose fame is rapidly spreading in Italy—an artist who, through 
a curious and interesting psychological peculiarity, seems to 
perpetuate in himself the artistic vision and temperament of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The ages and their 
vicissitudes having deprived Rome of the genuine Roman 
architecture of the Imperial era, there is but little doubt that 
after it no other line has suited, or as far as we can see is 
likely to suit, her character and atmosphere so well as the style 
which possesses many of its elements; that is, the baroque of 
Piazza S. Pietro, of S. Maria Maggiore, or S. Agnese in Piazza 
Navona, or of numberless other specimens of it which we find 
scattered all over the city. Now, in A. Brasini we have a 
man who genuinely belongs to the age of Bernini, Rossi, Fuga, 
The architecture he feels is the architecture of 
that particular period, but the developments he applies to the 
fundamental motives are often brilliantly personal, as can be 


or Longhena. 


seen in some bold plans for reconstructions in Rome; among 
these are the prolongation of the portico of the Piazza S. Pietro, 
the widening of Piazza Colonna, and the truly Roman scheme 
concerning Via Flaminia, the road through which the victorious 
Roman Legions used to come back to the Alma Mater, a scheme 
which, for its grand conception, would demand a long and de- 
tailed description to itself alone. A. Brasini is a man under forty, 
whose career seems to give the lie to all pedantic theories as to 
the necessity of art schools, academies, degrees, and the whole 
paraphernalia of traditional training. He has worked his way 
up through personal experience and practical craftsmanship, 
as artists used to do in the golden times of Italian art. As 
could be expected under the circumstances, he had to conquer 
a great deal of hostility and prejudice from his older colleagues, 
but now he seems to be on the way to acknowledged success. 
He has been appointed of late on the Advisory Committee for 
Fine Arts, and his presence is one more guarantee against the 
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repetition of the deplorable violations of historical and artistic 
claims often perpetrated in Rome. A Roman by birth, his 
whole individuality seems to teem with the sunny geniality 
and exuberant vitality which can be reckoned among the 
characteristics of our Late Renaissance artists. No criticism 
would fall so wide of the mark as the one that would see in him 
but an imitator of his masters. The best answer to it is to be 
found in the definition given of him by one of our most authorita- 
tive art critics: “Brasini seems to have been born four cen- 
turies ago,’’ and no definition can describe the man better than 
this. But, however his personality may be judged, it is very 
fortunate that Rome should have produced this artistic tem- 
perament, which has the gift of blending in an exceptionally 
happy way the vision of that period with a spontaneous 
originality in wielding its characteristic elements. 

In the church of which we are going to speak the personal 
note is particularly obvious. The plan (page 2) shows a 
circular shape, recalling to mind the early Christian churches 
in Jerusalem and S. Sophia in Constantinople, a type of building 
whose earliest specimens in Rome can be seen in S. Con- 
stance, S. Stefano Rotondo, and in the Lateran Baptistery, 
but which, for many reasons, was soon to be limited to Baptis- 
teries. It is, however, far from assured that in speaking of the 
circular religious buildings in Rome we may be entitled to 
consider them as imported from the East, as can be rightly sur- 
mised of other countries or even of other Italian towns. In so 
far as it concerns Rome, this style most probably came from 
pagan temples, especially from those attributed to Vesta and 
Hercules, which rose on a circular basis, and in their turn were 
built after the pattern of the circular clay huts of the shepherds 
of the Campagna. To the first type belongs the idea of a 
central altar right under the dome, the architect following the 
sound principle of concentrating the attention of the visitor 
on the centre of the church, with four chapels at the corners 
forming a Greek cross. In laying out this plan, he was cer- 
tainly inspired by the earlier design of St. Peter’s, by Bramante, 
unfortunately altered in a later time by Sangallo into a Latin 
cross. But the personal touch lies in his having turned the 
Greek cross so as to set the facade between two of its arms, 
instead of, as is generally done, at the end of one of them; 
this peculiarity has given rise to several of the special features 
of the building. The four chapels, dedicated to the four 
Evangelists, are linked together through a balustrade running 
all round the drum of the dome. The high altar, as can be seen 
from page 2, overleaf, has been planned after the same in the 
Pantheon, and will be situated in the central apse in front of 
the chief entrance. It will be cut in the shape of a sarco 
phagus, and two pairs of fluted pillars in giallo antico marble 
will rise on each side. On the altar four angels will hold the 
bronze medallion with the effigy of St. James. The roof of the 


apse, as well as that of the dome, will be coffered, and round 
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the entablature of the first a frieze will bear the name of the 
late Pope as the founder of the church. His initials will also 
be impressed on the bricks, which, together with travertine, 
will form the material out of which the walls will be built. 

To the principal body is added on each side a wing, whose 
outward appearance, asin St. Peter’s or S. Maria Maggiore, is 
that of a palace connected with the facade, extending along 
the sides and behind the basilica and forming a quadrangle 
which encircles large courtyards with porticoes running along 
the inner wall. At the corners of the said buildings, and rest- 
ing against their outer walls, two small campanili rise from the 
ground, recalling in their outline the campanili of Trinita dei 
Monti. 


with its semicircular steps and the sixteen Doric pillars support- 


The front of the basilica offers a most imposing effect 


ing the architrave, broken in the middle, according to baroque 
canons. The pronaos follows the curve of the steps, contrasting 
in its picturesque line with the facade rising straight from 
behind, richly decorated and crowned with balustrades and 
statues. Beyond the facade, which screens the drum, the 
dome emerges, giving the impression of combined soberness of 
proportion and imposing grandeur. It is composed of sixteen 
divisions, separated by ribs, and its top is crowned by a lantern 
with outstanding @dicole. On each division are several round 
openings, suggesting in their shape the mouth of a gun. Niches 
are opened round all the drum of the dome, some filled with 
statues, while some are empty, in order to supply one more 


touch to the already admirably varied play of lights and shades. 


They alternate with windows and pillars, the latter correspond- 
ing to small @dicole, surmounted by balls. The outside of the 
four chapels is decorated with alternate pillars and niches, 
some of them filling the whole length and some in two tiers; 
one above the other. The idea of connecting the priests’ 
dwellings with the church can be first seen carried out by 
Ferd. Fuga in S. Maria Maggiore, as the balustrade decorated 
with statues is a very common feature of seventeenth-century 
buildings, and several other details can be traced in any of 
their best specimens ; but it is most interesting to observe how 
successfully the architect has made use of them, and with what 
sure taste he has chosen from them those which, in his hands, 
became the fittest material for a new architectural creation. 
On both sides of the basilica are platforms raised by thre: 
steps above the level of the ground, shut in by small pillars, 
linked together by chains of artistically wrought iron. 

There is, unfortunately, very small chance, at least for th« 
time being, of seeing this truly magnificent plan translated into 
reality. The necessary sum was, three years ago, estimated 
at about thirty million lire, and at the present cost of labour 
and of building materials there is no hope that the expense 
may be less than this. But even should this great scheme of 
Pope Benedict XV remain nothing but a scheme for a long time 
to come, it will have served the purpose of drawing from the 
mind of a real artist something which can be reckoned as one 
of the finest religious buildings in Rome, and that, we think, 


is no mean praise. 





PLAN OF THE CHURCH. 


























A POPE’S PEACE MEMORIAL. 
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Plate II. July 1922. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 
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The Charm of the Country ‘Town. 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


By Professor A. 


HEN Fanny Burney, a girl of sixteen, was living at 
Lynn, she wrote in her diary, “A country Town is 


my detestation ’’; but this impetuous young lady had 
a liking for the pleasant parts of her father’s house, opposite 
the great door of St. Margaret’s, and a special regard for the 
“Jook-out”’ or the “Cabin,” as she sometimes called her room. 

There is no disputing the fact that history, viewed in retro- 
spective, appears with a colouring far more pleasant and a 
meaning more poignant than the time in which we move and 
add our quota. We of to-day are in the picture and of the 
picture : the frame oppresses, and the composition often appears 
unintelligible. It is, however, given to us to forget things that 
irritate, to visit scenes mellowed by time and association, and 
to turn once more to the daily round with new inspiration ; 
such is the charm of history. Lynn in Norfolk, the Lynn 
Episcopi of pre-Reformation days, and afterwards Lynn 
Regis, can be approached from London by three different 
avenues. The first is from Shoreditch Church by Cambridge 
and Ely, a highway that takes Downham Market as it finds 
it, and reduces the distance to a bare mileage two short of a 
hundred. The second follows the Norwich road to Barton 
Mills, and measures four miles and some odd furlongs farther ; 
while the third runs through Wisbech and tots a mileage of 
a hundred and five. 

The approach by road is an essential to these occasions. It 
is the historic way. The train is convenient but prosaic ; on the 
rail one becomes a piece of merchandise, booked through for 
deposit. The journey by road is irresistible, for the lure of 
Lynn and its nearness to town are enticing to a city dweller. 
In the summer heat I have tried the road that strikes east from 
Peterborough by Thorney, and have trudged across a wilder- 
ness of mere and dyke with naught to arrest my attention 
save the sky pictures. This way there are few cottages, and 
those of the smallest: the conventions of man’s raising are 
conspicuously absent, and I have been thankful to chance upon 
a rise in the road, even a culvert over a dyke, to vary the 
unusual monotony of the level track. The adventurer from 
Peterborough will find good cheer at Wisbech; he will enjoy 
the landscape as he approaches the ancient seaport which is his 
bourne; but many miles have yet to be traversed, and the road 
strikes on relentlessly flat, although beyond Wisbech it begins to 
wind as though to make sure of the elusive church towers of 
Walsoken and Tilney-cum-Islington. On a grey March morning 
of this year, with the wind blowing half a gale from the south- 
west, I set out from Sutton Bridge in my determination to 
make Lynn before high noon, rejoicing in the direct road 
across Terrington Flat, the lowland that makes a base-ground 
to the Wash, and upon which His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to raise farms and cottages. After hours well spent 
I came to Clenchwarton, and so to West Lynn, and across the 
river viewed the outline of the town, and tried to jot down 
its shape in my notebook, after the manner of Wenceslaus 
Hollar. Here I have imagined myself in turn to be a traveller 


of old, or a foreigner from Flanders, trading between Bruges 
and Boston and Lynn, or an ecclesiastic from Lincoln with 
Church business at Ely; or, to suit my mood, I have imagined 
myself to be one of the guild of stoneworkers, whose treasures 
stand above the flats as pointers—with such thoughts and 
emotions I have looked upon Lynn from across the Ouse, 
waiting for a ferryman. 


E. Richardson. 


Approaches to a town serve as introductions. This 
aphorism is especially true of those roads within a dozen or so 
miles of an objective. On the highways indicated above you 
may discern the smoke of Lynn long before its stumpy towers 
become plain. There is something exhilarating in the sight of 
smoke above a town, but to give it true relish it must be 
coupled with the tang of salt air. One must know by instinct 
that masted ships and tall store-houses stand in proximity. 
There must remain, even if one has visited the place before, an 
element of surprise and wonder—a feeling of discovery. This 
base-land of the Wash is low and fertile ; there is nothing of the 
desert about it. The horizon is contracted almost to measur- 
able limits, the fields hold dwarf trees in groups and isolated, 
even the scrub is dwarfed as though bushes and trees had, 
through years of rough usage, become inured to the majestic 
clouds that at all times sweep the gigantic canopy of blue 
above this small flat local world. Hereabouts it is a scene of 
tireless movement; there the sails of the windmills gyrate, 
and wheels and cogs shriek near by. The surface water in the 
considerable drains and dykes is never still, and the gilded 
vanes and weathercocks that ride above the towers of the 
Walpoles, the Terringtons, the Wiggenhalls, and the Tilneys 
gesticulate and change their minds with impetuosity. As one 
halts to inhale the air and enjoy the breadth and openness of 
this delectable corner of England, one contemplates the rib- 
boning of water running between the highways, the rough tracks 
each with its attendant dyke parcelling the fields into neat 
allotments, and the workers in the fields—true denizens of 
the marshes curious of the foreigner on the road. One 
seldom escapes a gale of wind on the open ways of North-east 
Anglia. We are warned at intervals of the approach of a 
column of dust, driven in haste towards us even as the fol- 
lowers of King John were swept in advance of the treacherous 
currents of the Wash. From the road we note the position of 
the railway, and the escaping steam from the iron centipede 
taking its leisure between towns may cause momentary regret 
that we are not in a position to enter Lynn with the same 
speed ; but we console ourselves with the thought that towns to 
be understood must be approached leisurely, not taken by storm. 

A flat country has to be studied in lowly fashion; we have, 
as Emerson says, to take a sense of beauty with us in order to 
perceive it wherever we go. Is it not better to study this 
country as our forbears did, to eat on the dyke-side amidst 
the sedge grass and the waving of the tall rushes, to toss 
crumbs to stray waterfowl, to envy the diving vole, and to 
show contempt for the lazy fish ? The banks, cuts, and twenty- 
foots make good resting-places where the wild flowers and 
feathered grasses keep us company, and here reclined one can 
hold commune with the Dutch painters, and indulge in visions 
that may not be all vain. Upon such a couch this March | 
reviewed in my fancy the town across the river to which my 
mood was impelling me, and there, sheltered from the wind 
with half-closed eyes, I listened for the carillon of Lynn. 

Here I ask for company through the streets of Lynn, the 
principal seaport on the East Coast between Great Yarmouth 
and Grimsby, a royal town anda parliamentary and municipal 
borough. It is a place holding some 20,000 souls; its streets 
are narrow, and follow the medieval flittings and happenings ; 
it has something of the somnolence of Sandwich in Kent, 
and there are traces of grass between some of its pave- 
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THE MARKET CROSS AND SHAMBLES. 


Henry Bell, . 


ments. It shows its dignity in its nonchalance, in its almost 
Spanish-Flemish preoccupation: like an hidalgo of the six- 
teenth century quartered in the Netherlands, it appears to nod 
as if to murmur “ Mafiana, mafiana.”” Lynn was a place of 
some importance in the days of the Saxon kings; never verv 
large or very small, it retains in its streets the relics and the 
atmosphere of other days when its commercial prosperity 
made local fortunes possible and good building certain. 
There are the churches of St. Margaret and St. Nicholas; 
there is the Redmount Chapel, built in the fifteenth century 
and visited by the pilgrims to Walsingham ; there is the Grey- 
friars tower, once part of the Franciscan monastery, and there 
is the ancient town hall with its checkered face. Lynn, like 
Venice, has been won from the sea, which in its early days 
threatened it with extinction, and then sought to befriend it 
as if in admiration of its pluck, by bringing wealth to its sons 
in Continental argosies. But it was not only the cargoes 
brought in foreign bottoms; it was the marvellous system of 
inland waterways that made the place, together with Boston, 
the eastern seaport of the Midlands prior to the coming of 
steam. Continuing this impression, we realize Lynn to have 
been a prosperous place after the Conquest, for in the twelfth 
century St. Nicholas’s Church was built as a chapel to St. Mar- 
garet’s, and two centuries later there were four important 
monasteries situated within the protection of its walls. At 
one time Lynn almost rivalled London as a naval depot; for 
when, in 1347, Edward IV sent an expedition to France, Lynn 
Episcopi provided nineteen ships and London but twenty-four. 
And so while we walk outside the town walls we can muse on 
its past, we can imagine the consternation of the monks when 
Henry VIII determined on the dissolution of the monasteries 
and changed the name of the town to Lynn Regis. It 
is well to speculate on the number who took ship and 
sought refuge in the monkish retreats of Bruges and Ypres, 
and there prayed for the death of the monarch who had 
brought them to ruin. We have at our disposal evidence 
of Lynn during the reign of Elizabeth and James I, when 
the merchants again experienced rising fortune, but these 
matters are unimportant compared with the events which 
followed. Let us put the clock on a few years to the 
time when Charles I was fighting with his Parliament, when 


Architect. 


Lynn, true to its name, remained faithful to the monarch. It 
was then that the strong fortifications were tried, and despite 
the dropping of cannon balls through the roof of St. Margaret's 
Church, and the frightening of women, the garrison held out 
until the Parliamentary forces cut off the supply of drinking 
water. 

During the early years of the Restoration Lynn retained 
much of its medieval character; some of the Tudor and 
Elizabethan houses may have had new ceilings and fireplaces, 
to bring them into the mode and make them worthy to enter- 
tain the eminently respectable Dutch merchants who on 
occasion acted as supercargoes to their own ships. Of this 
period we know enough to visualize the aspect of the town 
before it put on its Renaissance costume at the bidding of 
Henry Bell, architect and twice mayor. According to 
Daniel Defoe, who came here in the year 1722, and noted his 
impressions, Lynn then was “‘a rich and populous port-town,”’ 
well built, and with the greatest extent of inland navigation 
of any port in England, London excepted. 

Defoe goes on to say that by means of the navigable rivers 
connected with the Ouse, the Lynn merchants were able to 
supply about six counties wholly and three counties in part 
with their goods, and especially with wine and coal. By the 
Little Ouse goods were sent to Brandon and Thetford : by the 
River Lark they went to Mildenhall, Barton Mills, and Bury; 
by the Grant or Cam they entered Cambridge; by the Nene 
to Peterborough. Other merchandise went inland by the Ouse 
to Ely, St. Ives, Huntingdon, St. Neots, Barford Bridge in 
Bedfordshire, and thence to Bedford, where such places as 
Woburn, Ampthill, Leighton Buzzard, and possibly Aylesbury 
received the packages by carrier. By the River Nene goods 
reached Peterborough, and by various waterways boats 
carrving goods from overseas could deliver to Wisbech, 
Spalding, Market Deeping, and Stamford. Defoe, whose 
knowledge of the England of his day touched upon most 
things, goes on to say that Lynn imported more coal than any 
other port in England, save London and Bristol, while its 
trade with Norway and the Baltic Sea was great in proportion 

Does not the foregoing go far to explain how it was possible 
for people in country towns remote from the sea to procure 
coal for their basket grates in the eighteenth century ? It is, 
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moreover, certain that the popularity of the inland navigation 
available in the Eastern Counties led to the development of the 
ambitious schemes for canals furthered by the Duke of Bridge- 
water at a later period, and engineered by Brindley. Apart 
from the statement from Spelman, the Elizabethan antiquary, 
who says that 3acchus seem to have established 
their magazines here,” and Defoe’s information that there 
were more gentry in Lynn than in either Yarmouth or Nor- 
wich—‘“‘the place abounding in very good company ’’—the 
houses alone afford us true information. 

In the office of the town clerk is an excellent plan of Lynn as 
it appeared in 1725, much as it was when Defoe visited the sea- 
port. Itis one of those perspective plans eloquent of medieval 
interest. The centre part of the map is arranged to show the 
bends of the Ouse, above which the streets and public places 
of the town are marked. There are the walls with the star- 
shaped projections on the land side recalling the walled towns 
of Flanders; there are the three creeks, and the churches and 
the public buildings standing out from the regular plot, some 
shipping partly in plan and partly in perspective, and two 
excellent drawings of the Market Cross and the Exchange, 
both designed by Henry Bell. 

Lynn, a prosperous port in medieval and Tudor times, 
declined somewhat during the civil wars, and lost some of its 
continental trade when the Dutch became the maritime car- 
riers of the world. The town, however, entered upon its 
St. Martin’s summer of good fortune in the latter days of 
Charles II, and the prosperity of its merchants, shipowners, 
and wharfingers continued until the whistle of the locomotive 
startled the wild life of the marshes. 

All periods of prosperity encourage the production of 
building and the arts. Money is made by coteries and indi- 
viduals, and has to be circulated. In the old days those 
engaged in trade signalized their successes by building and 
furnishing miniature palaces. At King’s Lynn can be seen 
examples of ornate fireplaces done into English from the 
Italian, after passing through the Dutch mill. Such fitments 
as these, with the buffets, and the beds with stuff canopies on 
heavy posts, with coverings of needlework richly dight, ac- 
corded with the taste of the Elizabethan. The merchant 
adventurers of Lynn who enjoyed their firesides on stormy 


“Ceres and 





nights, when the logs spluttered and the cold air blew down 
the chimney, must have thought of their storm-tossed ships 
as they looked at the carved figures in relief, the sea foam 
scrolling, the cherubs’ heads, and the rope-like interweaving of 
the strapwork. There is something of the high poop of a 
galleon in the frontispiece presented by these fireplaces. Here 
is an imaginary vignette of the date when King James of 
Scotland expressed his dislike of tobacco and witches. 

In the oak parlour of a house of pretension near the King’s 
Staithe at Lynn several of the leading merchants of the town 
had forgathered to dine, smoke, and project fresh adventures. 
As is the custom, after the feast they have drawn their chairs 
about the fireplace, and the talk falls from local affairs, such 
as the burning of Mary Smith, a reputed witch, to the inferior 
quality of the Virginian tobacco and the excellent shape of 
the long-stemmed Dutch pipes. A black servitor hands round 
Venetian glasses of the red Castilian wine, drawn from the 
casks in the vaulted crypt above which the house stands. 
There are few abroad in the street this November night; the 
majority of captains and seamen have sought the shelter of 
the tavern, and their rollicking choruses echo between the 
overhanging parts of the houses. 

To return to the merchants, we find conversation growing 
brisker with the passing of the glasses, until one puts forth 
the remark, as if in answer to a heavy gust of wind that blows 
the embers about: “It is to be hoped that nothing goes awry 
with the ‘ Royal James’ this night : we all have some part of 
our fortunes embarked in her.”’ 

The croaker is speedily silenced; there is a call for more 
wine, and the tobacco smoke, rising and hanging near the 
ceiling, descends and renders indistinct the company and its 
setting, until one jovial toper, overcome by fumes of smoke 
and the headiness of the wine, mistakes the carved fireplace 
with its royal arms for the poop of the Sovereign of the Seas, 
rolling at the mercy of the gale. And so the company diverts 
itself until the tramp of the watch, with the necessity for reach- 
ing home in safety, causes them to break up. 

It was the sons of such merchants who espoused the Royal 
cause against Cromwell’s Roundheads and held the town by 
ruse and stratagem for nineteen days, and it was their grand- 
sons who came into the heritage and the increased prosperity 
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THE DUKE’S 
Henry Bell, Architect. 


HEAD INN. 


Formerly the house of Sir John Turney, 1688. 


in the years following the Restoration, when Sir John Turner, 
the vintner, proved such a public benefactor to Lynn, and 
gave patronage to Henry Bell, the engraver-architect who 
became an alderman and twice mayor of the town. 

We of to-day gather our best impressions of country towns 
not from the display of things modern, however attractive the 
latter appear; neither is there much left save the churches and 
the irregularities of streets, common to every town in England, 
including London, to evidence in a comprehensive manner the 
life of Tudor and earlier days. On the other hand, the brick- 
work of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has 
come down to us with scarce a trace of disfigurement save the 
settlement and placidity of age, and, in the case of Lynn Regis, 
this is the wealth of material that constitutes its charm to-day. 

What Sir Christopher Wren did for London personally we 
shall never know; if half the buildings attributed to his genius 
are authentic examples of his touch, then he could have had 
but little leisure. Wren was the genius that concurred with 
the moment and the movement. Knowledge of the arts as 
practised on the Continent was percolating through to the 
English craftsman in a variety of ways. Mainly at this date 
from France and Holland, there being something more in 
common between the Dutch and the English, especially in 
their liking for brickwork, tiles, and white paint. Henry Bell, 
who left the stamp of his personality on his native town, was 
born in 1653, and as a young man learnt the art of engraving, 
especially the making of topographical prints. It is conceiv- 
able that Bell developed his acquaintance with architecture 
through the agency of prints from Holland, which, perhaps, 
came over in the ships that brought bulbs and spirits. Having 
proved his capacity to delineate existing buildings, he pro- 
ceeded, as his fancy suggested, to transpose pictorial repre- 
sentation into stone, and in this regard it is not unlikely that 
the two volumes of Vingboon served as his guide. Sir John 
Turner, the vintner, previously mentioned, became Bell’s 
patron, and it was for this employer that the architect built 
the Exchange (now the Custom House) at Lynn. This build- 
ing, one of the most complete of its type and period, was begun 
iti 1683, and finished in 1684, to serve as a Bourse for the 
merchants. It was built on land near Purfleet, and held by 


deed of feoffment from 7 November 1684, from the Corporation 
of Lynn to Sir John Turner, at one shilling per annum quit 
rent payable at Michaelmas. 

The letter given hereunder is of interest as recording the 
transfer of the Exchange to the Board of Customs : 


Custom House, London. 
24th December, 1715. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having received a letter of the 21st inst. from 
Mr. Hare informing us that Mr. John Turner, the proprietor of the 
Custom House at your Port, hath proposed to him to sell the same to 
the Crown rather than to let it by lease as heretofore, we direct that 
you treat with the said Mr. John Turner to know upon what terms the 
said house may be purchased, and what estate he has therein, with 
your opinion whether it may be proper to purchase it for the Service 
of the Crown or whether there may be a convenient Custom House 
taken in any other part of the town on better terms than the present 
house can be purchased for. And you are to transmit to us a plan 
thereof. 
We are, 
Your loving friends, 
(Signed) J. PULTENEY, 
W. DUDLEY, 
J. STANLEY. 
Coll. and principal officers at Lynn Rs. 


The Custom House has come down to us almost in the 
condition originally designed, save for the filling in of some of 
the bays of the loggia to serve for offices. It is essentially an 
example of engraver’s architecture; there is a surety of scale 
about the disposition of the orders, meticulous care is shown in 
the turn of the detail ; moreover, there is the character of Dutch 
lineage about its aspect on all fronts that departs but slightly 
from the engraving in the Print Room of the British Museum 
with the signature in the handwriting of Henry Bell. Having 
completed the Exchange, Bell was commissioned a few years 
later, in 1688, to design a house for his patron, now the Duke's 
Head Inn, in Tuesday Market Place, the most conspicuous 
open place in the seaport. This house, in its lines, is among the 
finest proportioned of its type in England. It is finished with 
a well-proportioned wooden modillion cornice ; it has a range of 
nine windows in three tiers and dormers in the roof. The 
original tiling has been replaced by slating, and the central 
doorway has vanished to fit the house to the requirement 
ofa hostelry. The oak staircase with characteristically slender 
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DR. WEDGEWOOD’S 


HOUSE, KING’S LYNN. 


First Quarter of Eighteenth Century. 


columns is typical of Bell’s work, and from the panelling 
in the present dining-room some idea can be obtained of 
this artist’s skill in the treatment of wall furnishings. The 
arms of the Turner family are still in position in the pediment 
to the central window, and an idea of Bell’s love for a broken 
feature such as the gabled pediment fronting the central motif 
is instanced in the artist’s attempt to junction in a free manner 
the fagade below the cornice to the steep roof over. None 
other than Bell could have given such fantastic grace to the 
doorway in Queen Street, the door with the barley-sugar 
columns. This doorway may not please the taste of those 
who prefer rigid lines and a strait-waistcoated treatment, but 
to the artist and the layman it must always come as a pleasant 
surprise. Judging from his executed work, Bell approached 
his subjects as a painter with due respect for effects of light and 
shade. He could superintend the modelling of composite 
capitals, and on occasion knew the value of enlarging a baluster 
form to serve as a column and to give increased interest to a 
brick wall. There are few doorways more pleasant to look 
upon than this unique entry in Queen Street, with its perspec- 
tive and way through, the whimsical leer of its pediment, the 
panelled entablature labelled at the centre, and its diminished 
pilasters at the back of the twisted columns, attendant upon, 
and vouching for the good conduct of, the garrulous ones that 
hold the entry. It is a door that one views with satisfaction, 
for its compeer in this country does not exist. Between the 
years 1706 and 1712 Bell appears to have been engaged upon 
the design of the Market Cross, which stood at the north end of 
the Tuesday Market Place. For a description of this elegant 
timber structure, which was swept away ninety years ago, we 
can refer to an account written by the Earl of Oxford, who 
stayed at Lynn in 1732. The Earl states : “ The Cross is very 
pretty. It is a very elegant building; there is a room upstairs 
—TI think a hexagon—where the Corporation meet upon public 
days for rejoicing the shambles are on each side of the 
Cross, an open colonnade, very prettily designed by one 


Mr. Bell, who was an alderman.”’ The noble writer’s description 
fails in one particular; Bell was not likely to fall into the error 
of using a hexagonal feature in his design. The Cross was based 
upon the geometric form of an octagon, and it was surmounted 
by a dome and cupola. Judging from the extant engraving, 
the structure was conceived with Bell’s usual regard for a 
graceful silhouette. More’s the pity that such timber market- 
crosses as the one at St. Albans and that designed by Henry 
Bell have been swept into the limbo of things. Bell is said to 
have designed the altarpiece of St. Margaret’s and St. Nicholas’s 
Chapels. He also designed North Runcton Church, and it 
is more than likely that Bell was the architect of Moulton 
Chapel in Lincolnshire. Such was the value of the local tradi- 
tion inspired by Henry Bell and carried on by his successors, 
that a very excellent style of building was carried on in Lynn 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when newer thoughts 
and more rigid discipline accorded with London taste. In 
Tuesday Market Place, on the left as one enters, there stands 
a large house (now Barclays Bank), which might well be 
ascribed to any of the trio of London architects who flourished 
in the middle of the eighteenth century—Ware, Taylor, or 
Paine. As first erected, this house lacked a central portico. 
It had, according to old prints, four pilasters to enrich the base- 
ment story. Early in the last century the present portico was 
added. This facade has been illustrated to show the contrast 
between the work of the late seventeenth century and that 
produced during the late eighteenth. It is academic and plain 
by contrast, yet in its primness and accuracy it is pleasant 
enough, and speaks with directness of its period and the customs 
then prevalent, which all good work should function. Here is 
a building designed to accord with the doctrines of Palladio; 
yet, despite strict observance of this master’s rules, it became 
representative of its day, and consistently—nay, respectably— 
English in its appearance. The fine brick house in the 
corner of Tuesday Market Place, now the offices of the Steam 
Navigation Company, belongs to the first quarter of the 
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eighteenth century. The front corresponds to the vernacular 
type common throughout England at this period. The door- 
way, with its accessary obelisks of wrought iron, and curvilinear 
steps, suggests that this house was the home of a person of 
some importance locally, an idea confirmed by the magnificent 
fireplace and overmantel in the entrance hall. 

3ell died in 1717; there is the possibility that he designed 
the house two or three years before his death, and if this is the 
case it represents his latest manner. The greater likelihood 
is that the influence of such a man must have inspired a follower 
and successor, and it is to this follower or pupil that much of 
the pleasant work that ensued can be attributed. 

Another house influenced by Bell’s manner is Dr. Wedge- 
wood’s, a stone-fronted building of three stories and five bays 
in length. This house is representative of the middling-sized 
houses of the period. The sequence attempted between the 
entrance doorway and the windows over is exceptionally good. 
It is apparent from the disposition of the first-floor windows, no 
less than the importance of the architectural features, that 
the designer determined upon a species of piano nobile. The 
surgery addition, although of later date, is no less interesting. 
Another building of character is Trenowarth’s Rooms, which 
at the close of the eighteenth century were built for assembly 
rooms for the use of the town and country gentry, especially 
the latter, who took up their winter quarters within the walls 
of Lynn. This building has no distinction other than its 
pinafore simplicity to recommend it to notice. There is no 
mistaking the purpose of the building, judging from the 
deportment of the facade. There is the entry for carriage 
folk, the door for ordinary mortals, and the private entrance. 
The decoration is limited to three festoons in the frieze, 
admitted as sparingly as the jewellery of the pre-Waterloo 
taste allowed. 
band. 


There is also a species of guilloche to the neat 
In its original state neatly painted, this front resembled 
the dress fashion recorded in contemporary cartoons, and on 


this account is worthy of notice. The Court House is another 
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with later additions. 


example of the architectural taste of the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. It is evident from the character of the 
entry that the designer had during a visit to London made a 
study of Dance’s work at Newgate. Here is seen to be another 
example of character in building expression, and although 
many would fail to observe outstanding and distinctive quali- 
ties on a facade of such rigid character, it is nevertheless a 
relief in these days of emotional indecision in design to come 
upon examples displaying good taste. 

And so one must reluctantly take one’s departure from 
Lynn Regis, the seaport of old-world customs, the place of 
memories, and the home of adventurers such as Vancouver, 
who gave their lives to the discovery of other lands. Lynn has 
changed very little since the spacious times when Henry Bell 
was mayor and when Sir John Turner was the leading towns- 
man. If I were asked to name the heart of Lynn I should, 
without hesitation, reply, “The Tuesday Market Place”; | 
should also have in mind the other public spaces, the creeks, 
such as Mill Fleet and Purfleet, the Boat Quay, King’s Staithe, 
the Ferry from Ferry Lane across to West Lynn and its piers. 
The Walks would come to my recollection as marking the site 
of the ancient fortifications that last did service against Crom- 
well’s legions. 

Lynn, with its tall towers looking seawards across the flats, 
the expanse of the river and its cheerful coat of cherry brick, 
with which is mingled the touch of silvered stone and checkered 
flint, is a page of history itself. Despite the evidence of foreign 
influence, the town has taken upon itself, in the passing of 
centuries, a mien unmistakably English. To-day, in place of 
a fleet of merchant vessels, the town is encircled by the arms 
of the railway. It boasts new docks and all the conveniences 
essential to its later growth, but the greatest asset of the place 
inheres in its historical treasures, in its character of good build- 
ing, and its association with the merchant princes of other days, 
whose part in the making of the empire can never be over- 
estimated. 





War Memorial, Ely Cathedral. 


E. Guy Dawber, Architect. 


HE general scheme of the memorial was to arrange a lettering against a blue background. In the centre of the 


chapel with oak framing inscribed with the names of cornice and on either side of the east window are the coats of 

the fallen. A difficulty was, that as there were nearly arms of the Isle of Ely, the University, the Borough and the 
6,000 names, it was impossible to have them all visible at once, County of Cambridge, charged and emblazoned in_ their 
as it would mean carrying up the panelling to the vaulting of heraldic colours and surrounded by carved foliated wreaths. 
the chapel, and so rendering many of the names unreadable Dividing the chapel from the transept and between the 


owing to the insufficiency 
of light at such a height. 
An ingenious arrangement 
has been adopted, which 
has overcome the diffi- 
culty. Four large panels, 
or shutters, on either side 
of the chapel (which are 
hinged to open out) are 
placed between projecting 
buttresses, and the names 
are painted on the fronts 
and backs of these panels 
and on the panelling fixed 
against the walls behind 
them; by this’ means 
each panel or shutter, 
when closed, represents 
three, making a series of 
twenty-four panels, which 
contain the names of all 
those from the County 
and Borough and the Isle 
of Ely who fell in the 
war. Every panel has 
three rows of names, 
under their respective 
parishes, in lettering in 
cream and white colour 
on the oak, and each of 
the panels is in one single 
piece, 2 ft. 8 in. wide 
by more than 7 ft. high, 
a tour de force in wood- 
work construction that 
should be noted. 

The eastern end is 
fitted with a reredos and 
panelling, ranging with 
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Norman piers, a screen 
has been placed, the same 
height as the panelling 
and framing inside. The 
lower portion is solid, 
with open work above, 
and with a cross worked 
into the tracery over the 
transome. The cornice is 
surmounted by a carved 
interlacing cresting, with 
the three crowns of the 
Isle of Ely in gilt. This 
screen has been arranged 
to stand quite clear of the 
stonework at each end, 
and no attempt has been 
made to make it in any 
sense a structural feature 
attached to the building; 
in a similar way, the wood 
framing inside has_ been 
designed to leave all the 
existing stonework, the 
angle shafts to the vaulted 
roof, etc., the stone plinth 
behind the altar and under 
the reredos, quite clear 
and exposed. 

The whole of the me- 
morial is in English oak, 
and gilding and _ colour 
have been freely used in 
the decoration of much 
of it; gold, red, blue, 
green, black, and white in 
patterns and diapers, etc., 
give an effect of richness 
and warmth quite un- 


the oak framing on either SCREEN LOOKING FROM CHAPEL INTO TRANSEPT obtainable when _ the 
side of the chapel, and OF CATHEDRAL. woodwork is left  un- 
on a raised step is an touched. 

oak altar table with a cross and candlesticks in wood, From the vaulting in the centre of the chapel a coloured 
coloured and gilded. wrought-iron candelabrum is suspended by chains, containing 

Surmounting the panelling is a moulded cornice, with the candles for use. 

inscription : ““To the memory of the men of Cambridgeshire The whole of the work was carried out by Messrs. Rattee 
and the Isle of Ely who gave their lives for their country in the and Kett, of Cambridge, to the designs of the architect, Mr. E. 
Great War of 1914-1919,” continued on both sides in gilt Guy Dawber 
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The Architectural Courts at the Crystal Palace. 
By Charles A. Hindley. 


~O much of the lighter side of life has been associated 
S with the Palace, and more particularly during the latter 
part of its seventy years of existence, that its more 
serious educational value has been largely lost sight of. But 
when set up at Sydenham it was intended to be, amongst 
other things, a great centre for the study of decorative art 
and sculpture. 

With this object in view it was endowed with a remarkable 
collection of plaster repro- 
ductions of the finest 
specimens of sculpture, 
properly placed with am- 
ple space around them. A 
school of sculpture might 
well have been formed 
with so much material at 
hand; but it is doubtful 
whether it has ever been 
even seriously considered, 
though the collection has 
always contributed largely 
to the beauty and dignity 
of the enormous structure. 

More use has been made 
from time to time of the 
Architectural Courts. 
They were intended to 
illustrate the development 
of architectural design 
from the earliest times 
down to the great period 
of the Italian Renaissance. 
It has become so usual to 
speak slightingly of what- 
ever was done in the way 
of ornamental design 
during early Victorian 
times that the accuracy 
and perfection of detail to 
be found in these courts 
will be surprising to most 
visitors. 

Each court occupies a 
space approximately 48 ft. 


by 24 ft. and about 20 ft. THE EGYPTIAN COURT. 


high. To some of the 

styles more than one such 

space is allotted, and it is obvious that the designers had 
a very great opportunity, of which they made excellent use. 

The great Nineveh Court, with its colossal statues, was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire a very few years after its 
completion. But the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Pompeian, 
Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance courts remain, a great 
series of examples for the instruction of students and for the 
delight of all visitors. 

The greatness of this work can only be understood by 
those who will take the trouble to examine it in detail, and it 
is no exaggeration te say that no purely decorative work of 
similar extent, perfection, and value has since been carried out 
in London, with the possible exception of the mosaics at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 





The execution of the Egyptian Court in particular called 
for a very special combination of great qualities of imagina- 
tion guided by knowledge of the highest order. The Egyptian 
originals were so faithfully reproduced both as to form and 
colour, and so wisely arranged, that an hour or two spent in 
the courts will give an excellent introduction to the whole 
great subject of Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and colouring. 

During the recent military occupation these courts were 
used as a_ baggage store, 
and many small damages 
occurred. They are, how- 
ever, quite capable of 
being repaired at no great 
expense, and if proper 
care is taken to get the 
colours right the whole 
exhibit will be as good 
and valuable as ever. 

The other courts are 
equally successful. The 
Pompeian House might, 
in fact, have been brought 
from Pompeii itself, so 
perfectly was the repro- 
duction carried out. It was 
done by Signor Abbati, a 
distinguished Italian artist 
and antiquarian, under the 
direction of Mr. Digby 
Wyatt. Nothing could be 
finer than this decorative 
painting, with its brilliant 
colouring and brightly il- 
lustrated pictorial panels. 
It was done on plaster, 
and some of the surfaces 
have suffered a good deal 
during recent years. It 
was done seventy years 
ago, and the vicissitudes 
through which the Palace 
has passed have made it 
impossible to give that 
highly skilled and natur- 
ally costly attention which 
the preservation of such 
work requires. But some- 
thing has been done from time to time, and it is to be 
hoped that the authorities concerned will find it within their 
means to see that students and artists are not to have such a 
valuable model withdrawn from them by the unchecked hand 
of time. Such work to-day would be immensely costly, if it 
could be done at all. The decorative work of this Pompeian 
House alone, if done to-day, would run into many thousands 
of pounds, and the mere fact that it was done seventy vears 
ago at a fraction of what would be the present cost is no 
argument for letting it fall into irretrievable decay. 

In these days when one great mansion after another passes 
out of occupation and works of art are leaving this country 
to the value of millions of pounds yearly, any effort necessary 
to preserve such work as this ought to be made. It is already 
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public property, and part of a great trust managed by people 
of wide knowledge, who would rejoice if the necessary work 
could be done. But the voice of the public must be heard 
upon the subject before it is too late. 

If this Pompeian House goes to pieces, as it very well may 
within a few years unless taken in hand, it will be one more 
step towards the final extinction of the higher branches of 
decorative and furnishing work already far advanced on that 
road by the democratic legislation of recent years. 

Its present dilapidated condition has caused it to be kept 
closed to the public, though some use has been made of it for 
official occupation, and if this goes on it is only to be expected 
that it will continue to deteriorate until the possibility of 
restoration has finally passed away. 

The Alhambra Courts seem to have suffered least, and this 
is probably due to the fact that while they cannot be enclosed 
they have always been protected from too free use by the 
subdued light and by barriers of different kinds. 

The free passage of air through these open courts and the 
substantial character of the decorative work have fortunately 
secured their preservation more effectively than in the case of 
the Pompeian House. 

The arrangement of the different apartments and the 
gorgeous decorations afford ample opportunity for the study 
of the extreme development of Moorish architecture. In 
all essential details it is faithfully reproduced from the 
Alhambra at Granada, one of the greatest monuments of 
that mighty strength which carried Islam thousands of miles 
east and west from its birthplace in Arabia and planted its 
arts and customs amongst all nations from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic under the banner of The One God and Mahomet His 
Prophet. 

This Alhambra series of apartments was a very great 
achievement seventy years ago. In those days the existence 
of such work was not known to more than a very few English- 


men, opportunities for travelling so far afield not having 
existed for more than a favoured few, and literature on such 
a subject not being within the reach of any but the most 
determined students. Yet even to-day, with all our modern 
resources, the work could not be done better, and it is almost 
inconceivable that it would in fact be done under any cir- 
cumstances, while the cost of such a work at the present time 
would be so great that the expenditure could not be taken 
into serious consideration. 

The Grecian, Roman, Gothic, Byzantine, and Renaissance 
Courts call for less comment because where such examples are 
useful and interesting they can more easily be appreciated 
without detailed description than those already referred to. 
They are all good, useful for study, and beautiful to contem- 
plate, more especially when circumstances allow the Palace 
management to set them out with the objects originally 
intended for their completion. 

Much that was projected when these courts were designed 
has been more perfectly done elsewhere in later years. For 
instance, at the Victoria and Albert Museum it is possible to 
study Italian Renaissance work in much greater detail and 
from a wider range of material, covering not only architecture 
and sculpture, but woven fabrics, jewellery, and ceramics. 
3ut it is interesting to view the Architectural Courts at the 
Crystal Palace as the product of a few men, seventy years 
ago, far in advance of the knowledge common in their day. 
Not only is their work interesting as a curiosity belonging to 
a time long past, but most of it has the merit, so remarkable 
from the circumstances of its production, of being of abso- 
lutely first-class excellence, and as good as any decorative 
work that has ever been done in this country. 

The names of the men most intimately associated with 
this work include Digby Wyatt, Owen Jones, John Gregory 
Grace, and Alfred Stevens, all, of course, long since passed 


away. 
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Secretariats, New Delhi. 
The Work of Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A. 





HE principal central buildings of New Delhi consist of House, which is in the centre of the platform beyond. The 
Government House and the Secretariats, or offices, of spaces between the great retaining wall and the rock have been 
the Government of India. These are being built on a utilized for basements for storage and records, which in the 

stone walled platform of about 30 ft. at its highest part, which Indian climate will be substantially lit with pierced stone 
is placed on an outcrop of rock forming a spur of the quartzite openings. These openings are seen in the photographs below 
Ridge which has been famous in the history of Delhi. The the ground-floor windows. 
Legislative Chamber buildings, which are now commencing, are Photograph No. 1 shows the 30 ft. wall on which the front 
the outcome of the new constitution granted to India since ot the right-hand or north block of the Secretariats stands, 
the commencement of the new city, and are therefore outside and the staircases 30 ft. wide leading from the Processional 
the central group on the platform. Way up to the court and buildings above. No. 2 Jooks up the 

The Secretariats, as will be seen from the plan, are built same staircase and shows the wall of the central platform, 
in two blocks on either side of this platform, and the Proces- which forms the garden court between the two blocks. It will 
sional Way rises between them and goes on to Government be laid out with the maximum of grass to minimize the 
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1.—STAIRCASE LEADING 


excessive heat and glare which are radiated from stone paving 
or gravel paths in India. And green grass, moreover, acts as a 
restful complementary colour to the red stone. On the pedes- 
tals will be placed stone elephants sculptured out of built-up 
stonework. 

No. 3. It will be seen in the first two photographs that 
the front elevation consists of two porticoes between which will 
be a flat open terrace. A view of this terrace as far as it is 
built is shown on No. 3. 

No. 4 shows the side elevations as seen from the plain below, 
consisting of two wings with an entrance courtyard between 
them which will be entered by two domed portes-cochéres, the 
wall of which has not yet been built. This photograph shows 
the stone openings and the less important entrances to the 
basement. On the left of it behind the wall are courts for 
garages and housing of the menials who reside in the building. 
On the far right between two iittle domes or chattris is the side 
entrance to Government House ; the cranes for its building and 
some of its walls are seen in the distance behind them. 

No. 5 is a typical wall showing the ground-floor windows, 
with the stone openings to the basement in the wall of the 
platform. 

No. 6 looks through the arch of one of the smaller entrances 
into an internal court.. The floor of the court in this case will 
be filled with soil for grass, and it will have stone paths and 
fountains. The bricks seen round the bases are for protec- 
tion during the work. 

No. 7 shows the commencement of the large entrance hall 
to the north block. Beyond it is seen part of the new city 
already built, consisting of quarters for the clerks who work 
in the temporary Secretariat. It must be understood that 
Delhi has been the working seat of the Government ever since 
the King’s pronouncement of the new capital in 1912. No. 8 
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FROM PROCESSIONAL WAY. 


shows a detail of part of this hall; the dado will be of marble, 
the cornices of white and the architraves of black marble being 
already built in, leaving the slabs for fixing afterwards. The 
walls above are of stone. 

No. g is a typical corridor with domical vaulting, the 
bricks of which in this case will be plastered, but in others will 
be left unplastered. No. 10 shows the vaulting of one bay of 
a portico with a jali or pierced stone opening into the room 
behind. 

No. 11 shows one method of building the domical vaults of 
the corridors such as are shown in No. 9. This will be plas- 
tered, and has been built of the waste brickbats of the building. 
It illustrates the Indian method of building brick dcmes with- 
out centering. When the courses reach the sliding angle men 
are employed to hold up the bricks until the ring is complete. 
This dome is only of 12 ft. span, and is being made by one man. 
His centering stick can be seen. Larger domes are built in the 
same way by the employment of more men to hold up the 
bricks. This photograph gives some idea of the area of 
operations of the central buildings. The tower in the 
distance is a temporary water-tower only. The cranes in 
the distance are those of Government House, the work of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 

No. 12 shows an interesting piece of domical construction 
and Indian methods of building. The annexed plan will 
explain the design of this vaulting and the position of the 
column, the top of the capital of which is seen in the hollows. 
The Indian method of building such irregular domical construc- 
tion, which cannot be built without centering, is to run up any 
sort of ramshackle brick piers in mud mortar, and above them 
more ramshackle erections of posts and planks, on which they 
make a centre of mud. The mud plaster is whitewashed, or 
in more difficult cases such as this, where the vaulting must be 
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4.—SIDE ELEVATIONS AS SEEN FROM THE PLAIN BELOW. 








5.—TYPICAL WALL, SHOWING GROUND-FLOOR WINDOWS. 
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6.—VIEW THROUGH ARCH OF AN INTERNAL 
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AARGE ENTRANCE HALL TO NORTH BLOCK. 
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8.—DETAIL OF PART OF HALL. 
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9.—TYPICAL CORRIDOR WITH DOMICAL VAULTING. 





10.—VAULTING OF ONE BAY OF PORTICO. 
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11.—METHOD OF BUILDING DOMICAL VAULTS. 


of concrete and not brick, the top of the mould is accurately 
floated with lime plaster. 

These two instances of Indian methods of vaulting may lead 
architects and archeologists to wonder how far such methods 
would have survived or would have been even possible in 
Western countries in which certain long periods of dry weather 
could not be relied upon, and to speculate as to their influence 
upon the history of domical vaulting and the persistence of its 
tradition in the Eastern countries with their limited rainfall 
and their scarcity of timber. 

The quartzite of the Ridge of Delhi is excessively hard, 
and with the exception of the basement floors of some internal 
courts where it has been hammer-dressed into facings it has 
only been used for concrete and rubble walling. The stone 
used generally is a red and white sandstone, the great wall and 
the basement being red and the superstructure white. Im- 
mense quantities of this sandstone are found on the hills beyond 
Futehpur Sikri, where Akbar built his deserted city_near Agra. 
it is an interesting fact, as dominating the position of cities, that 
the actual site of Delhi has probably been chosen as a capital 
from time immemorial because of the position of this quartzite 
outcrop, which is the only stone outcrop on the upper regions 
of the plains of India. It is possible also that Mogul emperors 
moved their capital to Agra on account of its comparative 
proximity to the sandstone quarries, and no doubt they moved 
it back to Delhi when the facilities for transport made it easier 
to get the sandstone 

The work is being carried out by the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, who supply all materials, 
cut the stone, and let the supply of labour and the fixing to sub- 
contractors; a separate sub-contractor being responsible for 
each block of the Secretariats. Under the engineers are half 


a dozen English foremen specialists, otherwise all the labou 
is Indian. Immense sheds have been erected for the stone- 
cutting, where the best machinery is being worked by electrical 
power, and thousands of Indian masons are employed. 
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Photographs by FF. KR. Yerbury. 
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